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International Collaboration in Psychical Research: 
Some Reflections on the Utrecht Conference’ 


GARDNER MURPHY 


It is always a privilege to be with you and to share our interest in 
psychical research, in terms of questions to which no one has the 
answer, and problems towards which we all turn, as perhaps offering 
us something deeper about our understanding of our own meaning 
and place in the world. I am not going to attempt any technical con- 
sideration of the types of papers presented, or the current materials 
being exchanged by groups all over the world concerned with the 
psychic phenomena. Rather, I want to direct your attention to certain 
perennial problems about understanding and misunderstanding which 
human beings always face, for they deeply concern our ability to 
make not just American progress, but human progress. 


It is a period of intense nationalism, frequently rabid nationalism, 
a period in which it is easy to be proud of our local achievements, 
easy to forget that what human beings have in common is so infinitely 
more important than the respects in which they differ, whether bio- 
logically or culturally or historically. It is well to remember that these 


1 This paper is transcribed from a tape recording of a talk by Dr. Murphy to 
the members of the Society on February 26, 1954. 
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problems of psychical research take different forms, because of 
different cultural or historical conditions, but they are essentially 
human, and universally human problems. And if there are failures 
of communication between the French, German, British, Swiss, 
American, psychical researchers, this is due to the limitations, the 
blind spots, prejudices, of one group or another and not, so far as 
we know, because the phenomena are basically different. 

I thought it might be worth our while to spend a few minutes first 
this evening on the historical background of the psychical research 
developments which have taken place in different parts of the world, 
and lead up to the setting in which last summer’s conference was 
held, with all its fascinating and tantalizing exhibits of international 
understanding and misunderstanding. 


At first I’d like to remind you, as Andrew Lang, for example, 
pointed out in The Making of Religion, of the almost universal belief 
that we can catch a thought from a distant person, the belief that 
we can see what transpires leagues away from us, or what lies even 
in the future; the belief that in the dream we make contact with those 
long since deceased; the belief that into the body of a person in a 
sleeping or dazed condition, a discarnate entity may enter, carrying 
on communication with the living. These are not local inventions of 
Western culture. Wherever man is man, this way of interpreting 
nature—the phantasms, the finding of water or precious metals under 
the soil, the special devices for looking in a pool and seeing the 
future—these, whatever we may think of their ultimate meaning, are 
common human experiences. As a matter of fact, in Africa, the Middle 
Kast, China, Indonesia, in the ancient Mediterranean world from 
which we derive our own tradition, these things take on essentially 
the same form. 


You find, for example, in Aristotle, a discussion of precognitive 
dreams which is essentially in the spirit of Saltmarsh’s discussion of 
precognitive phenomena a few years ago.? Not as good a discussion; 
but in its spirit concerned with the same gnawing uncertainties and 
the same effort to keep the mind open in the face of that which 
challenges basic belief. Then there is Cicero’s well-known essay on 
divination. Many writings of the so-called Silver Latin Period, of 
the first century of the Christian Era or shortly thereafter are full 
of ghost-lore, the story of apparitions, from which of course the 
Western ghost-lore has largely been elaborated, 


During the Dark Ages, of course, a good deal of this was thrust 
to one side as the work of the Devil and not given much scholarly 





2H. F. Saltmarsh, “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, pp. 49-103. 
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consideration, but there are surprising efforts at scientific under- 
standing. 

A few years ago, the Shakespeare Society brought out a very 
extraordinary study of medieval supernaturalism which I think is 
worth our looking at for a minute. In 1573, a Swiss theologian and 
philosopher named Lavater—not to be confused with another Lavater 
who is a physiognomist—brought out a book with the title of Ghosts 
and Spirits Walking by Night, one of the most extraordinary docu- 
ments you'll ever see. The problem which Lavater confronts is this: 
A Protestant theologian can no longer believe that spirits may occa- 
sionally come from purgatory (as the Catholic theologian had been 
inclined to believe), since purgatory had been given up. He therefore 
confronts the question: how could the Deity allow a spirit to come 
from Heaven, to appear to the living, or how could a spirit escape 
Hell? And here you have the problem on your hands: how are we to 
interpret phantasms of the deceased, of which many are described by 
the author and carefully analysed ? 





Why is the Shakespeare Society interested in this problem? First, 
because Shakespeare had an uncanny capacity to take hold of the 
reality of the phenomena which we call apparitions. In Macbeth, he gives 
us what we might call an ordinary normal hallucination, in which 
Macbeth says, “Is this a dagger which I see before me?” The dagger, 
you remember, disappears; “I have thee not.’ Then a little later on 
in the play, Banquo’s ghost appears, so different from the dagger, 
so solemn, so real, that there are even stage directions for it: “enter 
ghost.” And after the horrible spectre has been stared at, suddenly, 
“exit ghost.” It has sharp edges, so to speak—the ghost comes and 
the ghost goes—but this is not true of the phantasm of the dagger. 

The Shakespeare Society is interested, then, in what we might call 
the first efforts at scientific psychical research, at least in a careful 
description showing the difference between a paranormal experience 
and an ordinary hallucination. But there is another reason, which 
lies in the fact that Shakespeare is familiar with the folklore which 
had come to be available to the playwright of the period. And in a 
beautiful introduction to Lavater, the scholars of the Shakespeare 
Society point out that the rough soldier’s point of view, the gentle- 
man’s point of view, and the scholar’s point of view, as represented 
by the three interlocutors there, as the ghost of Hamlet’s father is 
being described, give us three points of view as to the interpretation 
of the paranormal, which were considered in Shakespeare’s day. If 
you think that there are many inconsistencies in Hamlet, you're right 
if you mean that the rough soldier, the gentleman, and the philosopher 
have three different interpretations of the ghost. If you read Lavater, 
you realize that Shakespeare is giving us three conceptions of a 
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ghost, what we might call the Gurney,’ the Myers,* and the Tyrrell> 
apparition theory of this period—not because English ghosts were 
different from Swiss ghosts, for the phenomena are the same, but 
because the tides of doctrine were moving and needed fresh assess- 
ment. 

During the eighteenth century, psychical research took on almost 
a modern form. You probably all read, at one time or another, 
Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography. I wonder if you remember some 
of the episodes having to do with Poor Richard’s Almanac. He doesn’t 
tell quite the whole story in his autobiography. He had a competitor 
whom he wanted to put out of business. The said competitor was 
very solemn and correct in all his opinions. So Franklin decided that 
the thing to do would be to report the death of his competitor, 
T. Leeds. And he describes, in Poor Richard, how as he lay asleep 
over his desk, his hand had written a message from T. Leeds an- 
nouncing the latter's death. The spirit of T. Leeds had entered, he 
says, through his right nostril, and made its way to the cerebral 
centers controlling the hand, had announced his own demise and had 
bequeathed to poor Richard all his, we would say, “good will,” all 
the rights in his business. In other words, he was requesting the 
readers of his own almanac to go forthwith and purchase Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, The unfortunate Mr. Leeds was very insistent 
during the next few years that he was still alive, so cogently had 
Franklin put across the story. 

Now, when we date modern spiritualism from the Hydesville rap- 
pings of 1848, we may forget that the entire system of attitudes and 
beliefs had come right down from preliterate society, through the 
Greek and Roman world. As Lewis Spence, the editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Occultism, pointed out, the great problem is not where a belief 
began, but what the germs of truth are. The problem of psychical 
research is not to debunk something by saying that it happened two 
thousand years ago, but to find out the historical context in the uni- 
versality of the reports, and then do one’s level best to see whether 
one can work out a reasonable interpretation. 

Another eighteenth-century psychical researcher is Swedenborg. 
Here we see again that the phenomena are not local to the modern 
period or to one country. The important thing about the Hydesville 
rappings, of course, was that the spiritualist movement as a religious 

3E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
Trtibner & Co., London, Vol. IT, 1886, Ch. XVITTI. 

4F. W. H. Myers, “Note by Mr. Myers on a Suggested Mode of Psychical 
Interaction,” Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II, 1886, pp. 277-316. 

5G. N. M. Tyrrell, Apparitions, S.P.R. (London), 1943, pp. 58-82: Revised 
edition, Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd. (London), 1953, pp. 83-115. (The first 
edition is out of print; in the revised edition Mr. Tyrrell outlines and discusses 
the Gurney and Myers theories on pp. 42-48.) 
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faith became established thereby ; and it was, of course, the standardi- 
zation of trance-mediumship which made possible the phenomena of 
Mrs. Piper, for example. It attracted the excited attention of American 
and British observers, who from about 1882 onwards, particularly 
as a result of William James’ exciting accounts of sittings of 1885 
and 1886, I believe, led on into the first elaborate systematic studies, 
to be followed by those of Dr. Hodgson and Professor Hyslop, and 
others, concerned with the question of authentication of messages 
purporting to come from the deceased. During this period, of course, 
the university interest was growing until finally a Society for Psy- 
chical Research had been founded in London in 1882. A branch of 
that Society was established here, which as you probably know, later 
disappeared, and after a period was replaced by a completely inde- 
pendent American Society. 

Now you will notice, I think, that I did something a little bizarre 
in the last few sentences. I was describing common and universal 
human experiences. I was laboring the point that these phenomena 
do not belong to any one region or culture. Yet, 1 had to point out, 
if I were to be honest at all, that the development of a scientific 
effort as such came mainly in the English-speaking world. Now, the 
reasons are not very difficult to define, and I hope will become plain 
as we move on. If I tell you, for example, that almost half the people 
that went to the Utrecht conference came from the English-speaking 
world, you won't be surprised. And if I tell you that parapsychology, 
or psychical research, takes quite different forms in different national 
groups, I think vou will be able to find a place for this fact. One very 
obvious reason for American interest is the fact that this was a land 
of new religions. 


For some years Horace Friess, Irwin Edman, and Herbert 
Schneider, in the philosophy department at Columbia, carried out 
a series of studies of early American religious movements: the story 
of the Latter Day Saints; the story of Christian Science; of Spiri- 
tualism; the peculiar development of the Swedenborgian movement 
centered at Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. There are about a dozen 
distinctive American religious movements, some of them quite large, 
which owe their existence to special traditions prevailing in the 
United States, the frontier, the rapid loss of contact with the past, 
the psychology of the frontiersmen. The situation is quite different 
from that of historically-rooted people, such as a Catholic country 
where the Catholic church has been indigenous for hundreds, or 
indeed for two thousand vears. The arrival of newcomers in a vast 
open land gives rise to religious attitudes quite different from those 
of a stable people. American spiritualism was to a very considerable 
degree an expression of “pioneering” and “development.” It wasn’t 
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in Utah or Nevada that it was formulated, but it represented a sort 
of emancipation attitude, just as the frontier attitude had led to 
similar movements in other countries. 

A second factor to be stressed in relation to national differences 
is the difference in the university systems. I’d like to remind you, 
for example, of the enormous pre-eminence of the French for cen- 
turies; the symbolic meaning of the University of Paris, and the 
centering of French life and thought in a metropolitan university 
situation. How very different this is from the twenty-two German 
universities scattered all over the German world. And think of the 
scattered Swiss and Austrian universities in the same way. Likewise 
if you think of Oxford and Cambridge in England, and Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh in Scotland, and the newer universities scattered over 
Great Britain, and the universities of Australia and New Zealand, 
this will present a great contrast to the tremendous concentration 
of the intellectual effort of French civilization in the city of Paris. 
Think of what it means to study at the Sorbonne; think what it 
means to be a lecturer at the Collége de France. There is no such 
centralization of intellectual life to be found anywhere else in the 
world. 


Now, in what particular subjects was there a “centralization”? 
It is generally agreed that the enormous predominance of the French, 
the pre-eminence of their leadership during the great eighteenth- 
century period of the encyclopedists, and so on, was organized 
around the exact sciences. The idea of mathematics, the idea of the 
exactitude to be pursued in physics and chemistry, was of course 
related to the analytical geometry of Descartes, the astronomy of 
Laplace, the developments in optics and electromagnetism during 
the French Revolution and the Age of Napoleon. Textbooks in 
Germany, for example, were just translations of French textbooks, 
and it was from the French that the great science of chemistry, which 
later became pre-eminently German, was first borrowed. This means, 
you see, that science had to be physical in character, and mathe- 
matical in technique, to be a science. And the French word science 
cannot be translated by the English word science, much less can it 
be translated [l’tssenschaft, the German word, because of the dif- 
ferent overtones. The word science has in the French a sense of 
exactness which is not present as we speak of the “social sciences,” 
for the latter would be a contradiction in terms. And of course, the 
Germans with their attempt to speak of Geisteswissenschaft, or the 
sciences of the spirit, are a long way from the French conception. 


You will find expressions of all this in psychical research today. 
You will find, for example, an enormous emphasis upon physical 
and physicalist ways of thinking. You can hardly talk five minutes 
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with a typical French investigator about phenomena of clairvoyance 
or telepathy, or precognition, without encountering a wave theory—a 
wave theory which may be very abstract and mathematical, or a very 
simple and practical conception, as in the problem of the process 
of divining or working with a stick to pick up subterranean influences. 
The first question that the Englishman or the American wants to 
raise usually is about certain elementary experimental controls. But 
these problems to the French are in the first instance ancillary to the 
question: “Is this part of an exact science?” All through the labors 
which began even before the founding of the S.P.R.—think of the 
work of Richet, Pierre and Paul Janet—you will find it the physical- 
istic, the physiological approach, which was so heavily emphasized 
in France. And almost all the French psychologists too, were medical 
men. 


Another striking difference that brings this out: it was through 
the biological sciences that psychology was to be understood. The 
situation has remained so to this day, a situation seldom encountered 
in the German and the British traditions. Psychical research for the 
French can hardly involve, for example, the simple and naive traffic 
with phantasms, let us say. We find as a matter of course, in the 
pioneering efforts of the American, a more eclectic spirit, a less 
systematic, more grubby, “nosy” operation of just picking up facts 
here and there, without bothering whether they are measurable or 
belong to the exact sciences. This characterizes the English-speaking 
world. The word physical and their word medical are of course not 
identical, but I think I can say that French psychical research tends 
in general to be both physicalist and medical in its approach. For 
historical reasons which I have tried to point out (in terms of the 
concentration of the French life in one great intellectual center and 
the captivation of this one great center by a mathematical and 
physicalist way of thinking) it could not be otherwise. Of course 
nothing could be as simple as what I am saying. I’m exaggerating 
these differences; there are always exceptions that you will be able 
to recall. 


Now, what about the German-speaking world? Well, of course, the 
German university world, in the first place, is decentralized, partly 
because Germany was not a state. After the deterioration of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which contained most of what we think of as 
Germany and a great deal more, it is not surprising to find many 
different dialects; many different local points of view, represented 
in many different German, and, for that matter, Austrian universities. 
During the eighteenth century the Germans developed in their uni- 
versities the conception of science represented in the word Wissen- 
schaft, which means essentially “systematic thinking.” Not necessarily 
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physical thinking, and not necessarily mathematical thinking, but any 
kind of systematic thinking is science. For example, Biblical criticism, 
or the theory of beauty as you would use it in aesthetics—the theory 
of what makes a good picture, or the theory of what a good composi- 
tion or a good form in music may be—these are all questions which 
can be pursued in a scholarly and critical way. Psychical questions 
are not mathematical questions. It is not surprising, I think, to find 
that among the modern representatives of psychical research in 
Germany, you find many who are concerned with being systematic, 
being scholarly, interested in a great deal of detail in regard to the 
psychological operations that are involved, let us say, in a paranormal 
process, and concerned with the philosophy of the organism. I sup- 
pose anybody would say that Hans Driesch was the greatest German 
psychical researcher. We all know that Hans Driesch was a proponent 
of a special philosophy of the living organism. Now in spite of this, 
psychical research cannot be regarded as a mere pedestrian search 
for local facts here and there, looking around under every stone to 
see if an occurrence happened to be as reported. 

Well, in the English-speaking world this is the dominant approach. 
This again is to be understood historically. The British university 
system never involved any such rigorous or systematic approach as 
the German approach, nor did it ever involve any such physicalist 
approach as the French approach. As a matter of fact, if you will 
forgive a little exaggeration, the mud was so bad in Britain, and 
the roads so impassable, that anything like close interchange between 
different parts, say between Aberdeen and Oxford, would have been 
more or less unthinkable anyhow. And the Scotsman went to Paris 
to get his education rather than face having to study in England. 
And when British education actually took on modern form, it was 
more eclectic, ready to investigate anything, willing to pry into any- 
thing. There was no special advantage in being physical or mathe- 
matical. I don’t think it’s accidental that the British attitude in 
psychical research is that everything is worth investigating, and that 
nothing should be believed until it is nailed down. This attitude, 
which you think of as characterizing Henry Sidgwick, Edmund 
Gurney, Frank Podmore, and many of the great leaders, this attitude 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of, 
and that all sorts of queer reports may turn out to be true, this 
eclectic, essentially non-systematic, and non-physicalist way of ap- 
proaching the world, seemed normal and right to thoughtful British 
minds. I am quite sure that Henry Sidgwick, as a philosopher, did 
not feel apologetic for the chaotic nature of the facts that were 
unearthed by Gurney, Podmore, and Myers, just as I am quite sure 
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that a self-respecting German philosopher would have been shocked 
by the confused and fragmentary nature of the data. 

Now if I have said this much about the French, German, and 
particularly the British efforts, | might add that the United States 
showed in its own psychical research its adherence to the [nglish- 
speaking tradition, in the obvious sense that men like Hodgson—an 
Australian, British by adoption, and then American by secondary 
adoption—and Hyslop, who was intensely American, gave primary 
attention to the data available in the English language. There was, 
moreover, a pioneering spirit which William James brought out very 
clearly. Perhaps because we were a nation of pioneers, we were 
willing to look into things which a more stable civilization might 
ignore. 

And then, all in due course, the same thing that happened in 
psychology fifty years ago began to happen in psychical research 
twenty years ago, namely, the tremendous movement towards experi- 
mentalism and towards statistics. You know, when Cattell studied 
with Wundt at Leipzig in the 80’s, the comment that Wundt made 
on Cattell’s careful experiments (24,000 observations of the speed 
of reacting with the fingers), Wundt’s comment was ganz Ameritkan- 
isch! It would take an American to gather all these data! In this 
same decade, by contrast, William James said, referring to Germany, 
of course, that the “brass instrument psychology” could not have 
developed “in a nation whose inhabitants could be bored.” It is 
interesting to see that each nation was making the same essential 
comment on the other; each country was accusing the other of un- 
limited pedantic attention to detail. But he laughs best who laughs 
last, and the ultimate answer is that we outdid the Germans, by far, 
in our attention to detail in the development of the experimental 
techniques and ultimately in the development of the statistical devices. 
And if you think that there is something perverse that led a forestry 
research man (J. B. Rhine) in the Boyce-Thompson Institute in 
Yonkers, to go to work with McDougall in Durham, North Carolina, 
to do research on clairvoyance and telepathy, I think you overlooked 
the fact that it was fully American, ganz Amerikanisch to do this. 
That is to say we were ready for a kind of intensity, depth, and range 
in experimental detail; piling up dozens and dozens of experiments 
and subjecting everything to statistical analysis which would never 
have occurred to anybody else before. 


Now, of course, as soon as this had been done, there was a reper- 
cussion, particularly in Britain. And there have now been in many 
countries of Europe developments in experimental and _ statistical 
technique in the study of clairvoyance and telepathy, which are largely 
expressions of the new interest developed in this country-——partly, of 
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course, by investigators at Harvard, like Troland and Estabrooks, 
but very largely under the influence of J. B. Rhine. 

Well now, if you will just bear in mind that I have deliberately 
overdramatized and exaggerated some of these things, you will go 
ahead and do your own thinking about cultural diversities. I think 
you will realize that it is very natural to find difficulties of com- 
munication, about which I want to say some things now, in connec- 
tion with the series of international congresses of psychical research 
which have been held. 

Right after the First World War, Carl Vett, a Dane, organized 
an international committee which actually was able to set up an 
International Congress of Psychical Research in Copenhagen in 
1921. A second one was held in Warsaw in 1923, and a series of 
others followed along. These were quite international in spirit, and 
some quite good papers were presented. There were a few Americans, 
and a few Asians, but almost all the people were Europeans, and 
with continental Europeans dominating the English-speaking group. 
These conferences showed that there was deep interest; they also 
showed that problems of communication were very difficult. I went 
to the Warsaw conference, in which gross failures of communication 
were obvious. People held very different points of view, and could 
hardly bear to listen to views alien to their own belief, and the 
publications which followed from these were quite chaotic. For 
example, a Dutch investigation from the University of Groningen, 
one of the most brilliant things ever done in psychical research, was 
published almost side by side with very poorly controlled attempts 
to study mediumistic phenomena, offered as if they had been investi- 
gated with the same acumen as the telepathic studies. There was no 
committee which could sit and sift. That may have been the primary 
reason, at any rate, it was one reason why after a series of these 
conferences, it was felt last year that definite standards should be 
set up for a different kind of conference. Through the generosity 
and thoughtfulness of Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, and the extraordinarily 
able executive work of Dr. Michel Pobers, the Parapsychology 
Foundation succeeded in getting an international committee 01 ganized, 
a committee of fifteen people representing the major efforts of 
psychical research, and second, actually getting a time table, a travel 
plan, a series of hotel arrangements, to make people comfortable 
and give them a chance to spend a week in the delightful Dutch 
university city of Utrecht where communication should at least 
be possible. 

Now, at this Utrecht conference, which did have a somewhat 
higher standard, and a somewhat different approach from those 
earlier congresses organized by Carl Vett, there were nevertheless 
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some rather prominent problems of communication which ought to 
he honestly faced. The main reason to talk about these things is 
always in order to do better, and to learn by our mistakes and 
improve our communication. I might say a few words about the 
general organization of the material presented. 

We organized as an executive committee, with its program com- 
mittee. One of the series of panels had to do with quantitative work. 
This included work in telepathy and clairvoyance, precognition, and 
psychokinesis (movement of objects through unknown physical 
agencies ) — all the quantitative experiments. The second group dealt 
with qualitative problems and spontaneous cases. This would include 
parallel dreams, precognitive hunches, and the great bulk of the 
survival evidence coming from automatic writing, mediumistic utter- 
ances, and so on—although I might add that not very much on the 
survival problem was really contributed at this meeting. A third 
group of papers focused on depth psychology or psychoanalytic 
interpretations, which in point of fact necessarily dealt mostly with 
spontaneous, not experimentally controlled, cases of paranormal 
exchange between doctor and patient, or patient and someone else. 
These first three groups having been held in parallel sessions, there 
were also some plenary sessions in which the “personality of the 
sensitive,” or specially gifted person, was considered. 

Now the first thing to notice was that there was some stratification 
by language group and by nationality. That is to say, people from 
certain countries tended to go to certain kinds of meetings. You 
could be perfectly sure, for example, that the French and the Dutch 
would turn up in large numbers at discussions of spontaneous and 
qualitative phenomena; you could be perfectly sure that a large pro- 
portion of the English-speaking group would turn out for the quanti- 
tative sessions. 

Now what will this mean as far as international understanding 
is concerned? Of course you can have head-phones, a la United 
Nations; you can have a marvelous three-language communication 
system; then you look around and find at times that almost nobody 
is using head-phones, and you begin to wonder. It isn’t that the 
English-speaking people are so perfectly versed in French and 
German that they don’t have to have any head-phones. You begin 
to wonder if there are other things involved. And before long, you 
begin to realize that you have mostly English-speaking people talking 
to English-speaking people at this particular meeting. This is again 
a little exaggeration, and please forgive it. But what you discover 
is that there is a polarization of each group around the national 
interests that characterize that group. Indeed the educational value 
of the internationalist approach often came out over the coffee cups 
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(either at breakfast or 11 p.m.), better than during the panels. Some 
of that was good communication. I must admit that even here, even 
at breakfast, and even at the late evening parties, people got together 
by language. I don’t think that this was true of English-speaking 
people just because their French or German was rusty—or their 
English was rusty, if they were French—but because they didn’t 
really feel as much at home talking about problems that were 
organized around a different axis. | know that I tried sitting and 
talking with my very dear old friend, René Warcollier, and found 
that the problems that he wanted to discuss were quite different 
from the problems that I wanted to discuss. This is not solely a 
language barrier. This was a deeper emotional differentiation, and 
the things that seemed real to him were not the same things that 
seemed real to me. And [ don't think that it does any good to begin 
waving flags and saying that we are further advanced and that we 
know more here than elsewhere. We may be further advanced in 
some directions, surely. I think that there are deep cultural and 
national differentiations which we found at this conference that were 
not effectively bridged even by Dr. Pobers’ brilliant executive skill. 

You notice moreover, that the way in which the language and 
cultural barriers operate is often a crystallization around certain 
names of great leaders. There are a few great names, for example, 
that every Scandinavian, whether he is Danish or Swedish or Nor- 
wegian or Icelandic, knows. Maybe some of the Germans would have 
heard of these leaders; the British, the French, and the Americans 
might not know about them at all. And people don’t sit down easily 
and start a conversation about things that are very important to one 
person, and are completely unknown to the other. I have had many 
very frustrating experiences of this sort because I used to assume 
as a matter of course, that if | quoted from F. W. H. Myers, every- 
body would know what I was talking about. You can’t do this. There 
isn’t any one person in psychical research that all psychical researchers 
have read—not Richet, not Geley, not William James, not Driesch. 
There isn’t any one name that brings up to all psychical researchers a 
systematic pattern of findings or ideas. 

Now we made our efforts, and we learned something. We found 
that we Americans could learn a lot from English and Scottish in- 
vestigators and philosophers, and I think that they learned something 
from us. I think I saw some intercommunication, for example, in the 
psychoanalytic group, between the Italian, the Swiss, the Austrian, 
the German, and the American observers, partly because psycho- 
analysis is a really international system of thinking today, and partly 
because the literature of psychoanalysis is largely in either the 
German or English, and qualified people read these languages. 
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But where we really needed communication the most, I thought, 
was in the study of spontaneous cases. Spontaneous cases of appari- 
tions, precognitive dreams, hauntings, and so on, are known to every- 
body. But we signally failed. It seems to me that we failed because 
we didn’t know the literature. I think that Professor Ducasse would 
bear me out. He had made an elaborate study of some of the reports 
in other linguistic and cultural traditions. The collections of spon- 
taneous cases that every French reader knows about are unknown 
to the English-speaking people. My friend René Warcollier, although 
he plowed through the Gurney, Myers and Podmore Phantasms of 
the Living, is not oriented in the techniques, the criticisms, the ways 
of thinking which characterize the students of spontaneous cases in 
the English-speaking world. And I think that the German group is 
even further from both the French and the British than the French 
and the British are from each other. In other words, even where 
the phenomena are the same, we have to solve the problem of inter- 
national cooperation because culturally we are limited. We have the 
specially colored glasses which are issued in childhood to the children 
of each cultural group. 


I think probably the most dramatic exception to all this is in the 
case of the Dutch. It is not accidental that we went to the Nether- 
lands. It is not accidental that the Dutch learn four languages as a 
matter of course. If you could have faced my situation when the 
mayor of Utrecht addressed us in flawless English and French and 
German and Dutch—not translations of one master document, but 
each with an appropriate message beamed to the particular group— 
and I was expected to say something relevant to the four systems 
of remarks which had been made in the four respective languages, 
having understood part of the German, part of the French, and 
none of the Dutch—you would have realized what a job it is for 
anybody to keep up with a Dutchman! And I felt more or less at 
the end that if I could summarize my feelings in the phrase, “you 
can’t beat the Dutch,” I could put the thing better than I could in 
any standard English. Because the Dutch do have to think inter- 
linguistically and interculturally in order to exist. They have to be 
able to keep the ocean from their doors, and they have to be able 
somehow to reach out over the waves, wherever there are people. 
And I had the feeling that maybe by founding a little tiny inter- 
national center in Utrecht, the Parapsychology Foundation might be 
wise. They will not, of course, try to dominate psychical research; 
but it is a symbol of some sort of internationalism towards which we 
must reach out. 


Perhaps these remarks will also have a little bit of value with 
reference to the problem of the next steps to be taken. There is going 
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to be a conference in France this April of about twenty philosophers. 
I mentioned briefly the fact that philosophical interest might be 
strong with the Germans. Actually it runs deep today, apparently 
with the Scottish group, too. There were two vivid young philosophers 
from Scotland with us. There were several English philosophers also. 
The Swiss and the French also were in the picture. This conference 
is to try to determine whether concepts of time, and space, and 
person, ways of making contact with the environment by channels 
other than those understood by modern physics may help somehow 
in the research; that is, to get beyond this American feeling that it’s 
only facts that count, perhaps encouraging some sort of integrated 
thinking about meanings. Maybe that will accomplish something, 
particularly as it’s planned by the professional group of philosophers. 
[ hope Professor Ducasse will tell us something about it. 


And then there is a meeting of biologists planned, including 
especially physiologists. We had a Heidelberg physiologist with us 
who plans to help organize such a meeting at Heidelberg. This may 
perhaps include psychologists, medical men, and others. 


And then of course there is an effort being started to inquire into 
the problem of unorthodox healing. There will be an international 
committee to study such healings. And then of course, I hope, there 
will be a full-dress committee meeting to investigate methods of 
gathering and authenticating spontaneous cases, in which the English- 
speaking group is to play a large part. 


Now you see, even if we didn’t learn to communicate with the 
French, and the Germans, and the Italians, and the Scandinavians, 
at any rate we Americans got a lot by our contact with the British. 
I think it is too bad to settle for such a limited objective. I think it 
is too bad that we didn’t learn a lot more from the continental 
psychical researchers. I think that I could say we earned an A on 
our inter-speaking English contacts, and we earned about a C minus 
on our other contacts. Well, these meetings that are to be held, on the 
basis of special areas of inquiry—the philosophical meeting, the 
physiological meeting, the spontaneous cases meeting—should carry 
us further; having a little international center at Utrecht will likewise 
carry us further. Probably getting medical men interested, in one 
way or another, since in many respects they have to think inter- 
nationally, may be in the long run the most important thing. 


Certainly creating an international public opinion is of some 
importance that also has helped to some extent. On the last day of 
the conference we gave out releases to the scientific magazines, and 
to the press, and these were adapted to the various national audiences. 
These reports to the world on this conference stirred up quite a lot 
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of interest, and I think succeeded in creating the feeling that psychical 
research is serious and not silly; profound and not superficial; inter- 
national and not local; permanent and not ephemeral. I think, in 
other words, that the Utrecht meeting did something to stabilize and 
to give a feeling of dignity to the effort. And that is worth while 
even if we didn’t earn an A plus on all matters. 


I believe that ultimately these issues are going to depend to a large 
degree on public opinion, in the sense that the people who understand 
psychical research will realize its difficulties, will realize the enormous 
frustrations, confusions, and humiliations that are involved in the 
daily work, the enormous satisfactions of making a little gain here 
and there, the enormous need for long-range perspective. The Utrecht 
conference did to some degree help to consolidate the sense of a 
permanent, universally human, deeply probing effort to understand 
ourselves in relation to this baffling cosmos which we don’t under- 
stand. 


What we ultimately need, if we are to get ahead in psychical 
research, is a determined public, not afraid, not confused, not easily 
pushed aside by scorn or intolerance, determined to see to it that 
funds will be found, that investigators will be trained, that the work 
will be done which will make it possible for us to understand the 
meaning of human personality and our place in the universe of these 
phenomena which are today so challenging, the answers to which we 
will obtain only if we think in long-range terms and in international 
terms. 














The Mystical and the Paranormal 


c. T. K. CHARI 


Professor Gardner Murphy’s reflections in his John William 
Graham Lecture on Psychical Research! emphasize the need for a 
deeper study of the relations between the mystical and the paranormal 
generally. He has opined that although the mystical and the para- 
normal are probably both ways of reaching out when ordinary 
sensory channels of communication are not available, they seem to 
be different ways of reacting to the situation. I have urged in various 
contexts that the mystical and the paranormal may be far more 
subtly interwoven than is ordinarily realized? and that, in speculation 
on the implications of psychical research, the wider perspectives 
hinted at in mystical philosophies may have to be kept in view.’ This 
paper is little more than an attempt to glance at one or two aspects 
of Eastern mysticism, including here the mysticism of the Eastern 
Church. 

I 


A few words about Indian Yoga at the outset. It is well known 
that the classical text of Raja Yoga, Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras, 
specifically mentions some supernormal powers (siddhis) which are 
supposed to be the off-shoot of arduous physical and mental dis- 
ciplines. Dr. B. L. Atreya of the Benares Hindu University has 
recently listed the alleged yogic powers which, in his opinion, are well 
worthy of investigation from the standpoint of modern psychical 
research.* In the popular occult literature of India,> the supernormal 
powers are ascribed to the release of a hidden energy: the coiled-up 
Kundalini Sakti. Notwithstanding the traditional lore, I find myself 
doubting whether there is a regular “practice curve” or “learning 
curve” for the genuinely telepathic and clairvoyant yogic powers. 


1 Gardner Murphy, “The Natural, the Mystical, and the Paranormal,” 
Journart A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, October, 1952, pp. 125-152. 

2C. T. K. Chari, “The Psychic Veil of the Self,” The Aryan Path (pub- 
lished by the “Arya Sangha,” Bombay 6, India), Vol. XXI, October, 1950, 
pp. 440-442, and “Russian and Indian Mysticism in East-West Synthesis,” 
Philosophy East and West (published by the University of Hawaii, Hawaii, 
U.S.A.), Vol. II, October, 1952. 

$C. T. K. Chari, “Psychical Research, Philosophy and Religion,” Prabuddha 
Bharata or “Awakened India” (published by the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 13, 
India), Vol. LV, November, 1950, pp. 447-452, and “Psychical Research and 
Philosophy,” Philosophy, Vol. XXVIII, January, 1953. 

4B. L. Atreya, Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Indian Philosophical 
Congress, Poona, 1951, pp. 55-64, and An Introduction to Parapsychology, 
Kumar Publications, Benares, 1952. 

5 Swami Narayanananda, The Mysteries of Man, Mind and Mind-Functions, 
N. K. Prasad & Co., Rishikesh, U. P., India, 1951. 
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A boy in his teens, whose alleged supernormal powers I am attempt- 
ing to investigate, is intensely religious, but he has not undergone 
the rigorous disciplines recommended in Raja Yoga. I am inclined 
to agree with Bozzano® that the proportion of persons with marked 
supernormal powers in the total population is probably not greater 
in India than elsewhere in the world. Paramhansa Yogananda’s 
autobiography,’ published some time ago, is apt to encourage an 
uncritical tendency to accept the sensational stories about Eastern 
Adepts. 


What has been scientifically demonstrated so far? A case has 
perhaps been made out for some of the physiological feats of the 
Indian Yogis though their modus operandi remains obscure. Dr. 
Vasant G. Rele and eight other medical men of repute in Bombay 
were present when Yogi Deshbandhu offered to demonstrate his power 
of voluntarily modifying the beats of his heart. Observing him under 
X-rays, they found that when the apex-beat of the heart became 
almost inaudible and the organ had contracted to a minimal size, 
the apex was nearly two-thirds of an inch interior to its normal 
position. The cardiogram, however, showed that a rhythmic contrac- 
tion of the heart muscle persisted.8 Lt. Col. C. H. L. Meyer, M.D. 
(London), in a note to Dr. Rele’s book, gave his opinion that “the 
physiological facts and laws which he [Dr. Rele] quotes are truth- 
fully and faithfully stated.” 


Mr. T. Krishnamacharya, Director of the Sri Patanjali Yoga Shala 
of Mysore, South India, who is training pupils in Madras, furnished 
me, at my request, with a certified copy of the testimonial given him 
by Dr. Thérése Brosse, who formerly lectured at the Sorbonne and 
to whose researches Professor Murphy has referred in his above- 
mentioned lecture (p. 131). Dr. Brosse, in her testimonial dated 
January 23, 1936, says: 

“We wish to record here our indebtedness to Mr. Krishna- 
macharya for the very kind help he has given us in our research 
work. We came here to record, with delicate instruments of 
measure, the action of the will upon the respiratory and cir- 
culatory function. Mr. Krishnamacharya submitted himself to 
the conditions of the experiments and more than satisfied our 
expectations. In fact, not only has he proved beyond possibility 
of doubt that both the mechanical and the electrical action of the 
heart could be modified at will, which the West does not con- 


6 E. Bozzano, Discarnate Influence in Human Life, J. M. Watkins, London, 
1937, p. 20. 

7 Paramhansa Yogananda, Autobiography of a Yogi, Rider & Co., London, 
1949. 

8V. G. Rele, The Mysterious Kundalini, D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
3ombay, first edition, 1927, Introduction, Ch. V and Ch. IX. 
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sider possible, but he has enabled us to lay the foundation for 
a deeper study of the Yogic states than we foresaw.” 

This is certainly promising even if repetition of the experiments 
is considered eminently desirable. Little has been done on the theo- 
retical side. Dr. Rele has put forward the very interesting, though 
unsubstantiated, suggestion that the techniques of Indian Yoga involve 
essentially gaining control over the autonomic nervous system. He 
has identified the Kundalini with the right vagus nerve and the Yogic 
centres or chakras with the plexuses of the sympathetic system. For 
details, I refer the interested reader to Dr. Rele’s book (see foot- 
note 8). It seems to me that the selective action of the autonomic 
nervous system may have to be taken into account in studies of Yoga. 
Psychiatrists are aware that emotion does not necessarily stimulate 
the autonomic system as a whole. Some patients suffering from an 
anxiety state get headaches, tachycardia, and sweating, while other 
patients show dyspeptic symptoms and frequency of micturition.? The 
supposed efficacy of the breathing exercises recommended by Yoga 
deserves to be examined in relation to recent psychosomatic studies.!° 
The clinical picture of the asthmatic as oscillating between an uncon- 
scious aggression and an insecurity!! makes us wonder whether a 
certain kind of regular breathing may unconsciously serve to restore 
self-confidence. 

The more astounding alleged physiological feats of the Yogi await 
critical study and discussion. Dr. Atreya, in an interesting article he 
wrote some years ago, related how a Brahmachari Ramaswarup 
remained in a state of “suspended animation,” without any nourish- 
ment, for nearly six months in an underground pit covered with 
slabs of stone joined with cement.!? Dr. Atreya stated that he per- 
sonally inspected the pit two hours before Ramaswarup entered the 
state of samad/i (or unconsciousness) on 25th September, 1941, and 
stood close to the pit when it was opened on 21st March, 1942. It 
was noticed, during the latter ceremony, that the clothing on the body 
had been partly destroyed by white ants some of which had collected 
on the body also. Unfortunately, Dr. Atreya’s account seems to 
imply that the pit, the cell, and the enclosure round it were not open 
to public inspection during the time that Ramaswarup was in the 


9N. G. Harris, Editor, Modern Trends in Psychological Medicine, Butter- 
worth, London, 1948, Chapter I, p. 13. 

10 F. Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Changes, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1935, Chapter X. 

11Q, Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, Kegan Paul, London, 
1946, Chapter XIII, pp. 250-252; Chapter XIV, p. 301 f. and C. H. Rogerson, 
“Visceral Neuroses,” in Psychology in General Practice, Alan Moncrieff, 
Editor, Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1945. 

12B. L. Atreya, “Baffling Scientists: Unique Achievement of a Sannyasin,” 
The Orient Illustrated Weekly, April 5, 1942. 
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“suspended state” of animation. Dr. Atreya does not say whether any 
clinical tests or observations were made, as in the case of Deshbandhu. 
Harry Price’s account of a clever piece of showmanship he witnessed 
in the Austrian capital, involving an automaton dressed in Hindu 
robes and turban, with the winder concealed in the turban and pro- 
ducing what looked like feeble respiratory movements of the chest, 
should put us on our guard against over-enthusiastic interpreta- 
tions.'3 I am not implying for an instant that the case observed by 
Dr. Atreya can be explained away along these lines. I am only saying 
that evidential standards in the field have been pretty low. It is desir- 
able that the enquiry should be conducted by a panel of scientists. 
There has been nothing like a concerted attack on problems. I have 
urged that Raja Yoga calls for a constructive restatement and 
synthesis with modern science and not merely a traditional inter- 
pretation.!* 


II 


Turning to the eight supernormal powers (ashta siddhis) recog- 
nized in classical Yoga, we find that Dr. Rele says: “The explanation 
of these ashta siddhis is beyond the scope of the physiology of the 
body. A yogi cannot do or achieve these things through the nerve 
current in his body... .” The late Dr. S. Dasgupta, an acknowledged 
authority on Yoga philosophy, while claiming that he had witnessed 
some remarkable yogic feats,!5 spoke with great reserve about the 
paranormal powers (vibhutis). He wrote: 

“In connection with samprajnata samadhi some miraculous 
attainments are described which are said to strengthen the faith 
or belief of the Yogi in the processes of Yoga as the path of 
salvation . . . No reasons are offered for these attainments.’’!® 

I am inclined to suppose that the genuinely paranormal powers of 
the Yogi manifest themselves spontaneously. Like Professor Murphy 
and Mrs. L. A. Dale, I think that too much has been made of the 
antithesis between “concentration” and “relaxation” as techniques 
of releasing ESP ;!” only I would extend the observation to the East. 
The two most important factors in telepathic percipience are prob- 
ably, first, the need—sometimes a deep-lying need which encounters 
“resistance” to its conscious articulation—to make contact with other 


13 Harry Price, Leaves from a Psychist’s Case-Book, Gollancz, London, 
1933, pp. 336-338. 

14C. T. K. Chari, “Ancient Indian Depth Psychology and the West,” The 
!"edanta Kesart (published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 4, India), Vol. 
XXXVITI, April, 1951, pp. 450-454. 

15S. Dasgupta, Hindu Mysticism, Open Court, London, 1927. 

16 , Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, Kegan Paul, London, 1924, p. 156. 

17 Gardner Murphy and L. A. Dale, “Concentration versus Relaxation in 
Relation to Telepathy,” JournaLt A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, January, 1943, 
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selves, and second, freedom from conscious interferences and dis- 
tractions. Volition, concentration, and let me add, yogic techniques, 
probably play a part only in so far as they serve to free the not 
ordinarily introspectable mental processes. Some persons may find 
“concentration” a nuisance because it focuses their sensory percep- 
tions. The distinction between “negative psychism” and “positive 
“psychism” urged by Phoebe D. Payne and Laurence J. Bendit,!® the 
negative psychism” (Indian Hatha Yoga, the use of drugs, hypnosis, 
etc.) being supposed to lower the level of consciousness and the 
“positive psychism’’ (Raja oga, certain religious practices, etc.) 
being supposed to heighten consciousness and power of self-direction, 
may have to be interpreted in some such context. 

Seeming confirmation of the view which I have sketched may be 
found in the testimony of the Indian Christian Saint of modern 
times, the Sadhu Sundar Singh whose ecstasies and visions have 
not yet been profoundly studied by psychologists and psychical 
researchers. The Sadhu is reported to have said: 

“The state of Ecstasy is not ... the result of self-hypnotism. 
I never try to get into it. Nor do I think on the same subject 
for an hour in order to induce the state as those do who prac- 
tice Yoga. 

“Eestasy is not a disease or a form of hallucination. It is a 
waking, not a dream state . . . I am inclined to believe that... 
in that state the mental activities are no longer impeded by the 
material brain.””!? 

The study of the Sadhu, a man of irreproachable character and 
complete integrity, by Canon B. H. Streeter and Dr. A. J. Appasamy 
indicated that, in the ecstatic state, he was sometimes apparently 
susceptible to telepathic influences. He claimed that he once saw the 
phantom of a man with a radiant face. The phantom seemed to 
speak: “I was in a Leper Asylum which you visited... I left that 
body and entered into this life on February 22, 1908.” The Sadhu 
instantly recognized the man. He added: “Afterwards I verified the 
facts and found them to be true. He had died on the day and at the 
place mentioned in the vision .. .” 

The Sadhu’s anesthesia, while in the ecstatic state, probably served 
to shut out sensory interferences. 

“Once a friend whom I had told not to disturb me if he found 
me in Ecstasy came in and found me with eyes wide open, 
smiling and all but laughing; not knowing I was in Ecstasy 
he spoke to me, but as I did not hear him, he desisted and told 

18 Pp. D. Payne and L. J. Benedit, This World and That, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1950, Chapter IIT. 

19 B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasamy, The Sadhu: 4 Study in Mysticism 
and Practical Religion, Macmillan, London, 1927, Chapter V, pp. 134, 136, 137. 
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me about it afterwards. On another occasion, I went into 
Ecstasy under a tree. When I came back to ordinary life, I 
discovered that I had been stung all over by hornets, so that 
my body was all swollen, but I had felt nothing” (see foot- 
note 19), 

III 


Professor Murphy has remarked that the mystical and the para- 
normal, if they are alternative ways of communicating, might appear 
together in some people, and in others tend to be mutually exclu- 
sive. “*. . . trance, possession and ecstacy lead from the normal into 
a region where the infinite brightness of the Godhead is felt to 
reveal at once the mystical unity of the Deity with all His creatures, 
while the paranormal powers at their highest expression lead into 
uninterrupted communion with all who are embraced in a fellowship 
of love.” But surely this observation about the paranormal would 
also apply to the loftier forms of Occidental and Oriental mysticism. 
A peculiar difficulty confronts the psychical researcher here and I 
am by no means sanguine that future researches will surmount the 
difficulty. The great mystic is loath to advertise his paranormal 
powers; he subordinates them to his mission of healing and service. 
Elsewhere | have referred to the suggestion of the supernormal in 
the doings of St. Catherine of Siena (1347-1380).2° Was it precogni- 
tion of the murder of Queen Joanna that made the Saint write to 
the Queen: “Do not rest in this dream, but awake in the little time 
left to you. Do not wait on time, for time will not wait for you” ??! 
We can hardly be sure. It might well have been a pious exhortation 
very natural for a Saint of those days. 

I prefer to speak here not of the Saints of bygone ages,?? but of 
comparatively more modern mystics. Let me refer to a Russian Saint 
of the nineteenth century. Classical Russian mysticism was imbued 
with the ideal of sobornost: the fellowship of all the faithful in which 
each finds the fullest expression of his personality and the completest 
freedom.?> The distinguished Russian philosopher, Professor N. O. 
Lossky,** tells us that, on a certain occasion—he unfortunately does 
not furnish the date—a merchant and a monk, Father Antony, came 
to see St. Seraphim of Sarov. They were both strangers to the Saint. 
The latter asked Father Antony to sit down and wait and im- 

20C. T. K. Chari, see footnote 2. 

21M. de la Bedoyére, Catherine, Saint of Siena, Hollis & Carter, London, 
1947, p. 207. 

22 E. Langton, Supernatural, Rider & Co., London, 1934. 

23N. Arseniew, Mysticism and the Eastern Church, Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, London, 1926 and N. Zernov, Three Russian Prophets, Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 1944. 


24N. O. Lossky, Mystical Intuition, Russian University, Prague, 1938, 
pp. 38-40. 
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mediately began talking to the merchant. Gently he chid him for his 
vices which he named and counselled him to abandon his ways. 
When the merchant had gone out, with tears in his eyes, Father 
Antony pressed the Saint for an explanation of the seeming miracle 
he had witnessed. After a moment’s silence, the Saint said: 

“He came to me, like other people, like yourself, as to a 
Servant of God; I, sinner Seraphim, think of myself as a sinful 
servant of God. What the Lord commands me, as His: servant 
to say, that I say to those who ask me for help. The first thought 
that appears in my mind I regard as a sign from God and speak 
without knowing what is in my companion’s mind. I only believe 
that this is what the Will of God directs me to say for his 
benefit. Sometimes it happens that people tell me something 
and, without committing it to the Will of God, I put it to my 
own reason, imagining that it is possible to decide something 
by my own intelligence—in these cases there always are mis- 
takes.” 

The spontaneity of the “Sign from God” is also characteristic 
of ESP. Assuming that there was a paranormal factor at work in 
St. Seraphim, it seems to have contributed to mysticism of no mean 
order. Professor Lossky also recounts an incident to show that 
Father Nectary, the last Elder of the Optin Monastery, had the 
gift of knowing the contents of letters without opening and reading 
them and could apparently tell the future of those with whom the 
letter-writers had come into intimate contact, all this without seeming 
to rely on ordinary channels of information. One such prophecy was 
fulfilled by the unexpected turn of events in the Russian Revolution. 
According to the sources on which Professor Lossky relies, Father 
Nectary used his gifts in ministering to others. 


The Ramakrishna Order of India, which is unique in its aims and 
ideals of social service and has today instituted centres in America 
and Britain, discountenances the display of paranormal power. Swami 
Vivekananda, who carried his Master’s message to the West, said: 

“Sri Ramakrishna used to disparage these supernatural 
powers; his teaching was that one cannot attain to the Supreme 
Truth if the mind is diverted to the manifestation of these 
powers. ... Haven't you noticed how for that reason the children 


2925 


of Sri Ramakrishna pay no heed to them? 


Swami Brahmananda, another disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
first President of the Ramakrishna Order of Monks, declared: “It is 
easy to acquire occult powers, but hard indeed to attain purity of 


25 Swami Vivekananda, Complete Works, Mayavati Memorial edition, 
Mayavati, India, 1921, Part VI, pp. 471-472. 
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heart.”° In view of these emphatic disavowals, the paranormal inci- 
dents which have been narrated briefly, and with great reticence, 
by the Members of the Ramakrishna Order deserve at least more 
attention than many flamboyant stories about Eastern Adepts. 


In the life of Swami Brahmananda, as set down by Swami 
Prabhavananda, who is now Head of the Ramakrishna Centre at 
Hollywood, U.S.A., we find a curious account. Swami Brahmananda 
was familiarly known in the Order as “Maharaj.” Swami Prabha- 
vananda writes: 

“There are some instances of persons receiving initiations 
from Maharaj in their dreams. This even happened when the 
dreamer had never seen him in the flesh, but had simply heard 
about him and felt attracted by his name. One devout young 
woman had such a dream, and went to see Maharaj to confirm 
it. She recognized Maharaj at first sight, although he was seated 
amongst his brother-disciples, and began to describe her exper- 
ience. \When she was about to repeat the mantram (i.e., sacred 
formula) she had received in her dream, Maharaj stopped her. 
‘Don’t tell me,’ he said, ‘I will tell you what it was’” (see 
footnote 26). 

Shall we like conscientious psychical researchers pick at least 
half a dozen holes in the narrative? Swami Brahmananda, who had 
learnt his lessons only too well from his Master, gave no publicity 
to the incident. 


IV 


We also have to reckon with descriptions of what look extra- 
ordinarily like poltergeist occurrences in the lives of some modern 
mystics suggesting that the older stories of “Diabolical Molesta- 
tions’”*? might have had a paranormal basis. Professor Lossky has 
recently drawn attention to an alleged incident in the life of the 
celebrated philosopher-poet-mystic of Russia, Vladimir Soloviev (1853- 
1900) .°8 The story, which might, of course, have improved in the 
telling, is traced to General Veliaminov, a contemporary of Soloviev 
and a Professor of the Military Medical Academy, described as an 
enlightened skeptic and a materialist. Veliaminov was staying at the 
summer residence of Varvara Ivanova near Moscow with Soloviev. 
It was five o’clock in the evening. Soloviev was in a state of psychic 
tension and was talking about the “Devil.” After tea, they were 
sitting on the summer veranda; its floor was of simple wooden 


26 Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Companion: Spiritual Teachings of 
Swami Brahmananda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 4, India, 1945, pp. 34, 
57-58, 84. 

27 E. Langton, Supernatural, Rider & Co., London, 1934 and M. Summers, 
The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, Rider & Co., London, 1950. 

28. N. O. Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy, International Universities 
Press, New York, 1951, p. 92. 
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boards with rifts. Soloviey sat frowning heavily in an armchair 
while Veliaminoy alternately paced the floor and stood plying the 
philosopher with questions. Soloviev talked about the ‘Evil Principle” 
with increasing emphasis and conviction. 

“Suddenly, from one of the rifts almost in the middle of the 
floor, there rose up with a slight noise, reaching almost to the 
ceiling, a column of fairly thick brownish smoke or vapor. 
‘There he is, there he is!’ shouted V. S., pointing to it with his 
finger. Then he got up and fell into silence, looking grave and 
tired as if he had gone through some ordeal. We were non- 
plussed too. The smoke quickly disappeared, leaving no trace, 
no smell behind. A minute after we began looking for an explana- 
tion. | had been smoking, perhaps I had dropped a burning 
match and set something on fire under the floor. But what? 
And why such an explosion? And why no smell of burning? 
The investigation made by the dog and the servants under the 
veranda led to nothing. We had to fall silent too and were 
puzzled for the rest of our lives.” 

Veliaminov is said to have added: “Of course, I do not draw 
any conclusion from this even now and merely state the fact.” 


Assuming that there was something paranormal about the inci- 
dent—whether that is too charitable an assumption to make I shall 
not attempt to discuss, realizing as I do that to err on the side of 
unbelief would be as easy as it would be to yield to credulity—a 
psychoanalytical explanation along lines suggested by Dr. Nandor 
Fodor is more than merely possible.2? As I view the problem, such 
extensions of orthodox psychoanalysis, which traces analogies between 
religious practices and obsessional neurosis, far from invalidating the 
claims of mystical religion, would bring human personality and its 
potentialities into a new focus. Dr. E. J. Dingwall, who has recently 
proposed a plausible psychopathological interpretation of the trances 
and visions of St. Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi (1566-1607), does not, 
I think, completely rule out the possibility that some of the alleged 
telekinetic and other paranormal occurrences in her life were 
genuine.°° The exteriorization of a “brown phantom” seems—this 
may be pure mythology—to be characteristic of certain repressed 
and preoccupied mental states in which there is a terrifying convic- 
tion of “sin.” V. N. Turvey narrated how on February 28, 1908, 
after a debate with a man selling books for the Christian Evidence 
Society, who emphatically denounced clairvoyance as the “Devil's 
Gift,” he seemed to perceive, when he was left alone, three or four 


29 Hereward Carrington and Nandor Fodor, Haunted People, E. P. Dutton, 
New York, 1951, Part II. 
30 FE. J. Dingwall, Very Peculiar People, Rider & Co., London, 1950, pp. 124- 


125, footnotes. 
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orthodox fiends—“men with goats’ legs, cloven hoofs, little horns 
just over their ears, curly hair like a negro’s ‘wool,’ tails, and claw- 
like hands. In colour they were entirely brown, like ordinary brown 
paper.”’’! Turvey was strongly of the opinion that it was not an 
ordinary hallucination. In these alleged incidents, could an “uncon- 
scious complex” have created something like F. W. H. Myers’ 
“phantasmogenetic centre’’? in perceptual space? And do we have a 
series of phenomena** connecting these telepathic hallucinations with 
the complex poltergeist disturbances dealt with theoretically, the 
unkind critic would say fancifully, by Dr. Fodor? In the classical 
Phelps case** there were queer aspects of the poltergeist occurrences 
(e.g., the disposal of stuffed effigies representing Mrs. Phelps, etc., 
with open bibles beside them) suggesting “unconscious rebellion” at 
the extreme religiosity of Dr. and Mrs. Phelps. There may be, for 
aught we know, paranormal elaborations of unconscious wit and 
sarcasm. My own experiences of a series of ostensible para-physical 
phenomena, in an intimate circle, support the possibility. 

I have no wish to dogmatize on the issues. Nor do I want to 
minimize the difficulty stressed by Dr. Hereward Carrington that 
psychoanalytic theory, although it may afford an insight into psycho- 
dynamics, leaves the modus operandi of the poltergeist as baffling 
as ever. I am but drawing attention to significant, if intricate, possi- 
bilities which we have to explore in debating the affinities between 
the mystical and the paranormal. Obviously, psychoanalytic theory 
must admit of some hitherto unsuspected generalizations. Abundant 
justification may be found for Dr. Ernest Jones’s remark* that 
extensive modifications of Freud’s preconceptions, derived from the 
scientific world of his day, will prove necessary in the next few 
decades. Psychical research needs new conceptions of matter as well 
as of mind. But the basic advantage of the psychoanalytic approach 
is that it focuses attention on those “interpersonal relationships” in 


31V. N. Turvey, The Beginnings of Seership, Stead’s Publishing House, 
London, 1909, pp. 86-88. 

32 F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Longman’s, Green, and Co., London, 1903, Vol. I, p. 232. 

33 In some of these alleged cases, not only was there “a thick smoke” but 
also “an insufferable stench, like that of a putrefied carcass.” In a case cited by 
Dr. Langton (footnote 27, pp. 302-303), said to have been vouched for 
by the famous Puritan preacher, Richard Baxter (1615-1691), it is significant, 
I think, that the percipient was a “godly” woman whose absent husband was 
“of evil repute and an atheist.” In the case of Mrs. De Leau, presented in this 
JournaAL (October, 1951, pp. 158-165), there was an impression of a “terrible 
stench.” To the theoretical suggestions put forward by Mrs. Allison (1bid., 
pp. 164-165), I should like to add some psychoanalytical ones. 

34 Hereward Carrington and Nandor Fodor, op. cit., pp. 85-91, and A. C. 
Holms, The Facts of Psychic Science and Philosophy, Kegan Paul, London, 
1925, pp. 261-266. 

35 Ernest Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, 4th Edition, 1938, p. 228. 
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which Professor Gardner Murphy seeks the key to the enigmas of 
psychical research. Psychoanalysis, as a method of observation and 
interpretation, is itself an “interpersonal activity,” and one that takes 
into account not only the human desire for free expression and 
mutual exchange of ideas, but also a basic need for privacy which 
necessitates for most, if not all, persons a “repressed” emotional life 
in conventionally moral civilized societies.*® 


Dr. Eisenbud, in a review of Dr. Fodor’s speculation, has observed : 

“A poltergeist may not lend itself to a repeatable experiment, 

but it will be worth its weight in laboratory apparatus if it can 

noisily attract our attention back to the human and all too easily 
forgotten destructive aspects of psi.” 


I agree with Dr. Eisenbud that the particular dimension of per- 


sonality involved is “one not easily picked up by standard statistical 
methods.” 


Let me close by mentioning a poltergeist occurrence in the life of 
Swami Brahmananda. The Swami was living in a hut on the shore 
of a lake near the Holy City. 

“For several nights in succession, he was disturbed, as he 
sat down to meditate, by peculiar noises and by the falling of 
pebbles and dust around him out of the air. At length Maharaj 
saw the spirit of a dead man standing before him. ‘Why are 
you disturbing me like this?’ he asked. The spirit answered 
that he had been trying to attract the Swami’s attention. He 
begged Maharaj to liberate him from his pitiful condition. 
Maharaj replied that he did not know how to do this. ‘You are 
a holy man,’ the spirit told him. ‘If vou will just pray for my 
release I shall be liberated.” Maharaj did as he was asked. After 
this there were no more disturbances.” 

The details of the incident were furnished by Swami Turiyananda, 
who was Swami Brahmananda’s companion on the occasion and a 
very responsible witness. The incident is apt to remind one of the 
pencilled messages seeking ‘“Marianne’s prayers” in the haunting of 
Borley Rectory.*® 


Needless to say, I do not want psychical researchers to be content 
with merely anecdotal evidence. The danger of much undisciplined 
talk about the mystical and the paranormal may be, as Dr. Dingwall*® 


36 Samuel Lowy, Man and his Fellowmen, Kegan Paul, London, 1944. 

37 Jule Eisenbud, Review of Haunted People by H. Carrington and N. Fodor 
in JourRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, July, 1952, p. 120. 

38 Harry Price, The Most Haunted House in England, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., London, 1941, Ch. XXIV, and The End of Borley Rectory, Harrap, 
London, 1946, Chapter XI. 

39 E. J. Dingwall, Review of The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism by 
ag Thurston in Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI, November-December, 1952, 
p. 722. 
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has remarked, that even critical minds succumb to the “barrage of 
suggestion and display of pseudo-science.”” But in that case, are they 
sufficiently critical minds? The recognition of the danger of the 
enterprise ought not to stifle the theoretical possibilities. So long as 
they are admitted only as valid possibilities, not much harm will be 
done. Our duty is to find out whether we cannot extract probabilities 
from the possibilities by raising our evidential standards and collect- 
ing fresh cases. The mystical and the paranormal have had long 
histories. I have suggested that they may be more intimately con- 
nected than either orthodox science or orthodox theology is disposed 
to admit at the present moment. 


Department of Philosophy 
Madras Christian College 











Comments on the “Psychic Fifth Dimension” 


J. R. SMYTHIES, M.B. 


I should like to offer the following comments on Professor Hart’s 
most interesting paper.' The problems raised may be stated as 
follows: 

1. If space is to have extra dimensions, how many must we 
allow? This question, being one of empirical fact, can only be settled 
by experiment. At this stage we can only indicate what is possible. 
The private space of the experience of one individual and the public 
space of the physical world are both three-dimensional in time. The 
mere straightforward geometry of such a system demands from 4 to 6 
spatial dimensions? (if the two spaces are not to be entirely coincident ) 
to cover all possibilities depending upon their degree of coincidence. 
For ‘“n” individuals the possible number of dimensions becomes much 
more complex, as there are a great number of possible geometrical 
relations between one individual’s own private space system and those 
of others. No preferences can be given for any number between 4 
and (3n-+3) except on the rather doubtful grounds that the smallest 
number necessarily gives the most probable system. 


2. The second question is, ““What does this extra space system 


contain?” Professor Hart’s account here is not absolutely clear. The 
space systems to be correlated are as follows: 
For one individual: (1) Professor Hart’s ‘“Sensorimotor world” 
—i.e., the sensed body and the visual and other sensory fields of 
that individual—in fact, the space in which sensa of all kinds 
are extended; and (2) the space in which the dreams and 
imagery of all kinds of that individual are extended. 
For all individuals: (3) the major space system in which all 
individual spaces (1) and (2) are contained. 


At times one gathers the impression that space (2) is higher- 
dimensional relative to space (1)—i.e., that (1) and (2) together 
form, not a three-dimensional space system (in time) as is com- 
monly supposed, but a four-dimensional one. Thus one supposes a 
common sensorimotor world with small private psychical space sys- 
tems budding off from it, as it were, containing all dreams, images, 
fantasies, etc. These latter, for all individuals, are contained in a 
common space system of the same dimensionality and form together 


z. Hornell Hart, “The Psychic Fifth Dimension,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XLVITI, 1953, pp. 3-32 and (with associates) “The Psychic Fifth Dimension, 
II,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, pp. 47-79. 

2Vide Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1929, pp. 138-139. 
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with the space system of the common sensorimotor world a five- 
dimensional continuum. 


But from the account given on page 6 it is clear that this is a 
mistaken interpretation of Professor Hart’s theory. He is using the 
concept of a fifth spatial dimension to describe the relation not 
between (1) and (2) but, primarily, between the different dream 
spaces of a number of individuals. The relation between (1) and 
(2) is given thus: It seems natural to regard “physical” space-time 
as a special type of four-dimensional structure within the psychic 
five-dimensional continuum; and again, “The five-dimensional theory 
regards the sensorimotor world as simply the present-time slice of 
a very special case among the unlimited number of four-dimensional 
systems contained within the psychic continuum” (p. 19). Professor 
Hart is not consistent. He calls the “material world” of the physicists 
a “mere complex hypothesis” but then refers to “physical” space- 
time as “a special type of four-dimensional structure within the 
psychic five-dimensional continuum.” How can a complex hypothesis 
be extended in space? Surely the “material world” must be extended 
in “physical” space-time. Furthermore what can be meant by “special 
type”? 


Professor Hart starts building his cosmology thus: He takes a 
number of three-dimensional spatial structures—e.g., dreams belong- 
ing to a number of individuals. Now no one would deny that dreams 
are spatial but most people would identify dream space with brain 
space. In which case each dream space is related to every other dream 
space as a number of finite spheres may be all contained in one single 
three-dimensional space (4++t). However, Professor Hart is suggest- 
ing that this is not so but that dream spaces for “n” individuals are 
arranged, not in one set of three dimensions, but are each potentially 
infinite and are “stacked” one on the other in a four-dimensional 
space just as planes may be “stacked” in a cube.’ It must be noticed 
that this extra space system created by erecting the new dimension 
contains nothing new whatever in itself. It has merely been obtained 
by arranging the previous space-systems (plus contents) in a new 
way. Of course it can be made to hold something new but this some- 
thing must be specified and not just smuggled in. 


Having “stacked” his dream spaces, Professor Hart asks what 
other kinds of four-dimensional structures besides dreams “belong” 


3A problem arises at once with which Professor Hart has not dealt. These 
three dimensional spaces must be stacked in a certain order. If we take three 
individuals A, B, and C their dream spaces must be stacked in a definite order. 
Suppose B’s space comes between A’s and C’s; how can A have a psychic 
intersection with C without passing through B’s space without postulating 
extravagant extra dimensions ? 
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in the five-dimensional continuum and goes on to mention the 
ordinary ‘“‘outer world” or “sensorimotor” world as one of five types 
of space-time structures that “occur” (my italics). But how do these 
other space-time structures “belong?” Where do they “occur,” 1.e., 
what is their geometrical location? Dream space contains only dream 
images and if dream spaces are “stacked” into an extra dimension, 
this larger space system still contains only dream images arranged 
in a different way. Therefore we can only suppose that, as Professor 
Hart only refers to one sensorimotor world, either (a) one of three- 
dimensional spaces “stacked” as described contains not dream images 
but the sensorimotor world itself, if this is to be “a very special case 
among the unlimited numbers of four-dimensional systems contained 
within the psychic continuum’; or (b) that it may be derived by 
cutting a section in a new way through the spaces stacked in the 
higher dimension. Let me illustrate this: suppose we “stack” a 
number of planes each containing a specified line within it. These 
lines may then be so arranged as to form a new plane at right angles 
to the others. In this case it must be supposed that what was pri- 
marily dream space contains ordinary waking sensa of all kinds as 
well. The three-dimensional sensa in “private spaces” may thus be 
joined to form a common sensorimotor world. 

I think we can dismiss (a) right away. The space system containing 
sensa will be contiguous on each side “facing” the higher dimension 
with another three-dimensional space—somebody’s dream space. All 
other people’s dream spaces would, however, be insulated from the 
sensorimotor world by one or more dream spaces belonging to other 
people, which is obviously absurd. We could get round this by sug- 
gesting that we all share one common dream space and we each have 
only a little bit of it. This makes every dream space contiguous with 
the sensorimotor world as is obviously necessary, but we are back 
at the first possibility mentioned of one common sensorimotor world 
with small psychical space systems budding off it. Psychic intersections 
in this model occur through collisions between dream images all 
contained in the same set of three dimensions rather than by one 
three-dimensional space intersecting with its neighbor. 

(b) is essentially the same as this latter except that each dream 
space is in a different set of dimensions to every other and meets 
the sensorimotor world at right angles. There is, in this model, no 
space in the sensorimotor world which is not also contained in the 
dream space systems, but three-dimensional objects or images could 
not pass across the dimensional interface from one system to the 
other—only four-dimensional objects or images could. This is a very 
neat and pleasing model in some ways but it has the defect of making 
the relation between sensa and images unintelligible. It places the 
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sensorimotor world (composed presumably of sensa) functionally in 
a different set of dimensions from dream space and so from the 
space containing images of all kinds. This is a position close to that 
put forward recently by Professor Price* and the same arguments 
that I use in a letter published recently in the S.P.R. Journal, in 
England, apply against it. For it all boils down to this: Sensa, images, 
and physical objects are all extended in space. The problem then 
becomes: How are we to relate these entities spatially? Professor 
Hart has identified the space occupied by sensa with the space occu- 
pied by physical objects (when he is not denying the existence of 
physical objects calling them ‘unknowable things out there.” They 
are not unknowable surely—merely tnexperienceable). He goes on to 
suggest that images are extended in another space whereas neurology 
and psychopathology have shown that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between sensa and images. Can we, if we examine our ex- 
perience as this presents itself to us, suppose that sensa and physical 
objects are extended in one space and images in another as Professor 
Price and Professor Hart suggest ? Or are sensa and images extended 
in one space and physical objects in another as Professor Broad and 
I suggest? All the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the latter 
hypothesis. Here we have to relate for “n” individuals ‘‘n” three- 
dimensional space systems in which sensa and images of all kinds 
are extended and one common three-dimensional space of the physical 
world. The simplest correlation may be the best. In this these space 
systems are all external to each other—non-coincident with each 
other—and the psychical system is filled with “stuff” organized, as 
is the “stuff” of the physical world, into signalling mechanisms. Thus 
events in each private world are correlated with events in the public 
world. The material universe may be an “n-dimensional one. 


Most of the events of the universe take place outside our direct 
experience, and we know of them only because of the peculiar 
organization of the material universe into signalling mechanisms. The 
decision to concern oneself only with the configurations of experience, 
and thus to avoid thought about the existence of “unknowable things 
out there,” becomes invalidated when one investigates, in neurology 
and neuropsychiatry, the disorders of experience itself caused by 
brain lesions. The trouble, of course, starts when we consider the 
status of the physical brain. As part of the physical world it is, 
according to Professor Hart, part of a mere hypothesis, which we 
use “to summarize our experience of ‘material objects’ as defined 
above.” Yet interference with the physical brain by experiment, 


4H. H. Price, “Survival and the Idea of Another World,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 50, 1953, pp. 1-25. 


5J. R. Smythies, Journal S.P.R., 1953, pp. 109-112. 
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injury, or disease causes profound alterations of experience, e.g., in 
visual perception and in the experience of the body. 

It may now be seen to what in my theory Professor Hart’s psychic 
fifth dimension corresponds. It corresponds to the space in which 
each individual psychic space may be ordered in a special instance 
of the theory where n = 5 (or 6 with time). He and I are agreed 
as to the necessity for an extra space system in nature. But, whereas 
he goes on to deny any spatial extension to a physical world outside 
experience, I do not do so. I postulate a system spatially outside 
each individual experience serving to correlate each such experience 
by means of the extensive signalling mechanisms therein contained. 
The psyche thus becomes a mechanism which actually presents all 
the manifold, complex, and varied phenomena of experience. On the 
other side of the interface is the brain, a complementary and inti- 
mately linked mechanism, which serves amongst other things to 
construct a delicately poised model of the external physical environ- 
ment to act as a suitable target for the transdimensional forces Wy 
(psi-gamma) and Wk (psi-kappa). Without some form of inte- 
grated transdimensional forces (or influences) Professor Hart’s 
theory simply will not work. 

I have not space to enter into the neurological objections to Pro- 
fessor Hart’s theory, but will give only one. If the temporal lobe of 
the brain is stimulated electrically in certain cases with the patient 
awake (under local anaesthesia), he will experience waking dreams 
with a content similar to the dominant sleeping dreams of that indi- 
vidual. How so? 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE OCCULT. Edited by George 
Devereux, Ph.D., and containing papers by: Dorothy T. Burling- 
ham, Helene Deutsch, M.D., George Devereux, Ph.D., Jule 
Eisenbud, M.D., Albert Ellis, Ph.D., Nandor Fodor, LL.D., 
Sigmund Freud, M.D., LL.D., W. H. Gillespie, M.D., Fanny 
Hann-Kende, M.D., Edward Hitschmann, M.D., Geraldine 
Pedersen-Krag, M.D., Géza Roheim, Ph.D., Sidney Rubin, M.D., 
Leon J. Saul, M.D., Paul Schilder, M.D., Ph.D., Emilio Servadio, 
M.D., and Hans Zulliger. Pp. XV +432. International Universi- 
ties Press, Inc., New York, 1953. $7.50. 


“PSYCHOANALYSIS and the occult” (the choice of type is that 
which is used on the dust jacket of the book) is ‘“‘an anthology” by 17 
different authors, consisting of 33 papers, originally published between 
the years 1899 and 1951. A few of the papers have been revised to 
articulate with the design of this book. Two of the papers constitute 
“new contributions” to the field of study. 


To these papers, the Editor, George Devereux, has added, by way 
of “Introduction,” interpretation, and conclusion, three papers of his 
own, which serve as prologue, punctuation, and postlude for the 
anthology as a whole. 


The prospective reader should note carefully the first sentence of 
Dr. Devereux’s “Introduction,” which draws very precisely the para- 
meter of the book: ““The essays published in this anthology are not, 
in their essence, contributions by psychoanalysts to problems of para- 
psychology. They are, quite specifically, psychoanalytic studies of so- 
called ‘psi phenomena,’ and must therefore be viewed primarily as 
contributions to the theory and practice of clinical psychoanalysis.” 

By this statement of limitations, those psychoanalysts who “do not 
believe in” the reality of “the occult,” and those occultists who have 
little confidence in the revelations of psychoanalysis will be equally — 
though for quite opposite reasons — turned away. 

The body of the book opens with twin “Historical and Methodo- 
logical Surveys” (Chapters 1 and 2), by Jule Eisenbud, and by the 
Editor. The former indicates “the current trend toward viewing psi 
phenomena . . . as inextricably linked with all aspects of his [i.e. 
man’s] psychobiological functioning.” The latter, struggling through 
semantic jungles involving such difficulties as “Psi Phenomena and 
Psychoanalytic Epistemology,” finally emerges on the rational plane 
that “We merely hold that the task of the analyst is to seek first a 


psychoanalytic explanation, in terms of the theory of psychic deter- 
minism.” 
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There then follow six “Studies” by Freud (Chapters 3-8). It is 
always a pleasure to read again prose of such clarity and equanimity. 
These studies appeared during the years 1899-1933, and are con- 
cerned with a serious study, largely embraced by the final title, of 
“Dreams and the Occult.” I summarize this section of the anthology 
with Freud’s concluding sentence: “And with that we return to our 
starting point — the study of psychoanalysis.” 

But the genius of Freud lay not only in the formulation of concepts 
in which he believed (and which now form the never-apocryphal 
dogma of his disciples), but also in the adumbration of concepts which 
he suggested as probable possibilities. His near terminal words (after 
numerous descriptions of dreams and of waking experiences) are that 
“here too I feel that the balance is in favor of thought transference 
... And a little later, he concludes: “I must suggest to you that you 
should think more kindly of the objective possibility of thought trans- 
ference.” These suggestions have been largely neglected in the sub- 
sequent crystallization of psychoanalytic dogma. 


One cannot too often reiterate that Freud developed psychoanalysis 
as a theraupeutic device for dealing with patients suffering from cer- 
tain forms of mental illness. As its author, he understood its limita- 
tions. Elsewhere, Freud says (concerning the psychoanalytic investi- 
gation of dreams) : 

“In the following pages I shall prove that there exists a psycho- 
logical technique by which dreams may be interpreted, and that 
upon the application of this method every dream will show itself 
to be a senseful psychological structure which may be introduced 
into an assignable place in the psychic activity of the waking state. 
I shall furthermore endeavor to explain the processes which give 
rise to the strangeness and obscurity of the dream, and to discover 
through them the nature of the psychic forces which operate, 
whether in combination or in opposition, to produce the dream. 
This accomplished, my investigation will terminate, as it will have 
reached the point where the problem of the dream meets with 
broader problems, the solution of which must be attempted through 
other material.”! 

It is this “other material” which is subsumed by the word “occult.” 


But to return to our anthology. Part III is concerned with “Studies 
by Psychoanalytic Pioneers.” I will try to represent, by one petal, 
at least, each flower in the bouquet. 


Edward Hitschmann, (Chapter 9) in “A Critique of Clairvoyance” 
(first published in 1910) concluded: “It is my conviction that this 
approach [1.e., psychoanalysis] will lead to the final repudiation of the 
clairvoyance theory.” 


1 Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, authorized 3rd_ edition, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913, p. 1. 
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In 1923, the same author, discussing “Telepathy and Psychoanaly- 
sis’ (Chapter 10) terminates his detailing of several occult experiences 
with the dictum: “Thus, on the basis of psychoanalytical knowledge, 
we can explain the phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy without 
finding ourselves forced to make any radical alterations in the present- 
day position in psychology and the natural sciences.” 


But in 1933, has Hitschmann become a little more plastic in his 
thinking, when he begins a description of “Telepathy during Psycho- 
analysis” (Chapter 11) with the rather surprising avowal that he was 
himself “in a state of anxiousness,” and ends the paper with the rather 
ambivalent conclusion: “Only a large number of such happenings will 
make it possible to settle the problem of telepathic incidents during 
analysis ...”? 

In 1926, Helene Deutsch writes on “Occult Processes Occurring 
during Psychoanalysis” (Chapter 12) and prophesies that “psycho- 
analysis is destined to clarify this problem .. .” 


Géza Roheim (1932) contributes a study of “Telepathy in a Dream” 
(Chapter 13) which he finalizes in a verbal barrage which the non- 
semasiologically trained reader will find hard to penetrate: “The 
mechanism in this case might be described as anxiety — repression — 
projection annulment or semiannulment of this projection by a 
fictive identification.” 


Fanny Hann-Kende published, in 1933, an article entitled “On the 
Role of Transference and Countertransference in Psychoanalysis” 
(Chapter 14), which “was especially revised for the present anthology 
by the author .. .” The present, revised article cites patient-analyst 
episodes whose orbit is centered on the idea that “Patients react with 
great sensitiveness to the analyst’s libidinal attitude.” (Shall we de- 
scribe it as her “couchside manner” ?) 


Hans Zulliger (1932) discusses “Prophetic Dreams” (Chapter 15). 
He says (after numerous “conjectures” in support of his thesis) that 
‘in the so-called ‘true’ dreams we have found the following factors at 
work: chance, errors of memory, the repetition compulsion, the break- 
ing through of an unconscious tendency and, finally, auto-suggestion.” 


Nineteen years later, in 1951, the same author describes and dis- 
sects “A ‘Prophetic’ Dream” with the same instruments. The corpus 
of his concept is shaped as follows: “Under careful scrutiny a seem- 
ingly ‘prophetic dream’ reveals itself as a historical reminiscence, and 
not as a dream which predicts the future.” 


(Under careful scrutiny, the four and one half pages of the argu- 
ment are seen to contain the following qualifying phrases: “my as- 
sumption that,” “we must therefore assume,” “without doubt,” ‘“‘one 
must assume that,” “we assume that,” “although we are not certain of 
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the answer,” “we can imagine the motives,” “he had assumed,” “the 
dream seems to utilize,” “this fact tends to support my ‘interpreta- 


> 66s 


tion’,” “it almost seems as though.” ) 


I assume that Zulliger finally told the patient — as he does tell the 
reader — that “my interpretation of his dream was entirely correct.” 

The next chapter contains “fragments” from an article written in 
1935 by Dorothy T. Burlingham, entitled “Child Analysis and the 
Mother” (Chapter 17). The author cites several intriguing instances 
of “certain striking parallelisms between the thought or behavior of 
the mother and that of the child, which do not seem understandable in 
terms of familiar forms of communication between mother and child.” 
(This quotation is from an accompanying “Editor’s Note.” ) 

Here cited, for example, is the fascinating story of the gold coin 
linking through certain life experiences of mother and son, both in 
and out of analysis. (The story has already engaged the reader’s at- 
tention when cited by Freud, in “Dreams and the Occult” — Chap- 
ter 8. Freud at once recognized the luminosity of the episode, and 
said that such a finding, if confirmed, “must put an end to any re- 
maining doubts of the reality of thought transference.”’ ) 





This story — and the storyteller — is a candidate for honors, for 
a gold medal materializing the Jungian concept of “Synchronicity.” 

There follows an essay published in 1938 by Leon J. Saul, called 
“Telepathic Sensitiveness as a Neurotic Symptom” (Chapter 18). 
His speculative interest in telepathy as an atavistic function is 
smothered in the academic formalism of the final paragraph: “The 
telepathic powers claimed by an analysand were seen in analysis to be 
based upon an extension, in the interests of narcissism and ego de- 
fense, of a hypersensitiveness to the emotional states of others. This 
hypersensitiveness was due to a tendency to projection and identifi- 
cation, and was complained of by the patient as a neurotic symptom. 
The existence of true telepathic powers was not convincingly demon- 
strated by the material.” ~ 

Part IV of the anthology devotes 21 pages to “The Hollés-Schilder- 
Servadio Controversy” (Chapters 19-21). 

George Devereux begins with an (undated) “attempt to summarize 
Hollds’ views and findings” which — in brief — “recommend that 
telepathy be investigated further.”’ 

Paul Schilder (Chapter 20) contributes some “Remarks Concern- 
ing I. Hollos’ Article” in “Psychopathology of Everyday Telepathic 
Phenomena” (1934). Schilder’s final word is the (now familiar) 
psychoanalytical dictum that “no real proof of the existence of tele- 
pathic phenomena has been adduced.” Schilder modifies the above con- 
clusion with the opportunistic directive that ‘“‘psychoanalysis should 
be intellectually prepared to fit telepathic phenomena in its frame- 


‘ 
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work [italics mine], should the existence of such phenomena be 
really proven some day.” 


Servadio, also writing in 1934, on “Psychoanalysis and Telepathy” 
(Chapter 21) speculates (as did Saul) that “in telepathy [there 
occurs] a regression to ontogenetically earlier modes of expression.” 
But like a well-disciplined cultist, he ends the discussion with the 
dictum that “only psychoanalysis can provide us with an under- 
standing...” 

Chapters 22-28 are concerned with yet another imbroglio, “The 
Eisenbud — Pederson-Krag — Fodor — Ellis Controversy.” This 
debate, kept alive from 1946 to 1949, involves such minutiae of event, 
and such acrimony of feeling, that the “merely general reader” stands 
bewildered and displeased. Through thickets of details and denial, one 
senses that Eisenbud, Fodor, and Pederson-Krag are “for” telepathy, 
and that Ellis is “against” it. But the whole long sequence of claims, 
charges, counter-claims, and counter-charges seems more like the 
productions of two High School debating teams lining up arguments 
for and against “The Government Ownership of Railroads.” It is 
sufficient to finish comment on these 148 pages of the anthology with 
Ellis’ statement that “Enough is enough; so I shall end right here.” 


“New contributions” to the anthology include two papers: the first 


(Chapter 29) by Gillespie, written in 1948, called “Extrasensory 
Elements in Dream Interpretation”; the second (Chapter 30) by 


Rubin, called “A Possible Telepathic Experience during Analysis” 
(no date given). 


Gillespie’s paper concludes with the serious thought that telepathy 
may be an “‘atavistic affair,” and that some psychotic experiences may 
indeed be the result of forces operating from outside the patient’s 
own body-mind domain. He recognizes that the “theoretical con- 
sequences [of such an hypothesis] are immense.” 


Rubin’s brief presentation ends ambiguously with the conclusion 
that “the possible telepathic phenomenon between the analyst and the 


analysand could be discovered only by means of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts.” 


Chapter 31, the last chapter of the book, is written (undated) by 
George Devereux, with the title of “The Technique of Analyzing 
‘Occult’ Occurrences in Analysis.” This essay is essentially a set of 
instructions for practicing psychoanalysts. (Most of us are not com- 
petent to consider the problems raised by the concept of the “enema- 
giving phallic mother.’’) But the author-editor does come to a “con- 


clusion” which is considered as within the competence of all his 
readers : 


“Conclusion: We examined the technical problem presented by 
telepathic feats and claims, without concerning ourselves with their 
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genuineness or spuriousness. We neither affirmed nor denied the 
thesis that even the most exhaustive analysis cannot ‘analyze away’ 
a ‘genuine’ psi phenomenon — assuming that psi phenomena do, 
indeed, exist. Even less can the analyst ‘analyze out of existence’ 
the general problem of the reality of psi phenomena — nor, for 
that matter, can he substantiate it. In this latter connection analysis 
can yield only heuristic results, by demonstrating that if we do not 
assume a priori that two events are related in the ESP sense, they 
may often be shown to be related in an analytic sense.” 

I cannot, I confess, quite understand these lines, but I do have the 

feeling that if I could understand, I would not agree. 


The book closes with a Bibliography of 204 references, and with 
an Index of authors and subjects. 


In summary, and from the point of view of “the-Man-in-the-Street- 
who-reads-a-book,” this anthology is the story of a parvenu Procrustes, 
etherizing the corpus of “the occult” (be it hallucinatory or real) on 
the psychoanalytical couch, and amputating or stretching, to suit his 
idée fixe. (‘*. . . psychoanalysis should be intellectually prepared to fit 
telepathic phenomena in its framework” — Paul Schilder, Chapter 20, 
p. 209.) 

It is customary and correct for the reviewer of an anthology to 
point out any important omissions from the work. It is notable and 
disappointing that none of the many great contributions of Carl Jung 
have been cited, either in the text, the Bibliography, or the Index. 
Sectarian censorship has succeeded in walling off a window looking 
out over broad vistas of experience and thought — vistas which in 
part overlap the points of view here given, but which are in part 
uniquely revealing. Perhaps chronicity factors ruled out the possibility 
of including any mention, even, of Jung’s “Synchronicity: the Prin- 
ciple of Acausal Connections.” (See the Review of this book by Jan 
Ehrenwald in the January 1954 issue of this JourRNAL.) But surely 
the background bulk of Jung’s psychoanalytical and occultist studies 
ought to be represented in any anthology, even of Psychoanalysis and 
the Occult. 


WILLIAM ALDEN GarRDNER, M.D. 
College of Physicians & Surgeons 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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HYPNOSIS IN MODERN MEDICINE. Edited by Jerome M. 
Schneck, M.D., Pp. XVI+323. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1953. $7.50. 


This book is in essence an up-to-date exposition of current con- 
cepts of hypnosis and their practical application to the various medi- 
cal specialties and dentistry, as set forth by specialists in the various 
fields. George Rosen, in an excellent historical introduction to the 
subject, depicts the uneven development of scientific interest in hyp- 
nosis since Mesmer’s early struggle for recognition. With the emer- 
gence in the past several decades of more exact and discriminating 
psychologic and psychiatric techniques, it has again proved timely to 
reassess the usefulness of hypnosis and to reconsider its role in medi- 
cine in the light of our greater understanding. It is precisely this 
which the book sets out to do and accomplishes. 


Jerome Schneck, in his chapter on hypnosis and psychiatry, points 
up the multiplicity of ways in which hypnosis can be incorporated 
into the psychotherapeutic setting. This chapter, geared to a more 
theoretical. level perhaps than the others, brings hypnosis in line 
with the psychiatrist’s concern with unconscious mental processes, 
projective techniques, imagery, and dreams. Most of the remaining 
chapters are devoted to the practical delineation of the indications 
for the clinical application of hypnosis. There is some repetition here, 
as more than one author describes in detail the various methods of 
inducing hypnosis. There is also the almost inevitable tendency on the 
part of several authors to wax overly enthusiastic, as in the chapter 
on dentistry, where almost every influence exerted by the therapist 
is regarded as hypnotic in nature. 


The chapters dealing with the medical and surgical usage of 
hypnosis are excellent, both authors emphasizing the necessity for 
developing the sensitivity of physicians to the manifestations of emo- 
tional disorders in their patients. Both discuss succinctly and care- 
fully the varied diagnostic and therapeutic uses of hypnosis. 


The chapter on the physiologic aspects of hypnosis also warrants 
special mention as an excellent survey of the literature in the field. 
There is, however, one inaccuracy in this chapter where, on p. 251, 
the author rejects the Pavlovian concept of hypnosis and sleep with- 
out giving adequate grounds for doing so and without stating accur- 
ately what the concept is. 


Early in the history of the subject mention was frequently made of 
hypnosis as a vehicle of clairvoyance. This fact is of course of interest 
and concern to parapsychologists, but one which is not relevant to 
the main purpose of the book. Passing mention, however, is made of 
it in the historical survey by Rosen. 


MontacuE Uttman, M.D. 
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GREAT SYSTEMS OF YOGA. By Ernest Wood. Pp. XVITI+ 
168. Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. $3.50. 


Mr. Wood has had a varied life: first as a business man in England, 
then, in India, as headmaster of a high school, as managing secretary 
of a group of schools and colleges, as professor of physics, and as 
college president. During his thirty-eight years of residence in India, 
he became interested in its philosophies and religions, learned to read 
the texts in the original Sanskrit, and associated with Hindu scholars 
and yogis. He is the author of some half-dozen books dealing with 
yoga and various forms of mental and spiritual exercises. 


His aim in the present volume is to give in clear and simple 
language an authentic account of the essential teachings of the ten 
chief oriental systems of yoga, i.e., cf union with the divine principle. 
The first is the raja (kingly) yoga expounded in the aphorisms of 
Patanjali; then the karma (action) and buddhi (wisdom) yoga set 
forth by Krishna for his pupil Arjuna in the widely known Bhagavad 
Gita; then the gnyana (knowledge) yoga of Shankaracharya; the 
hatha yoga, which stresses breathing, postures, and body-purification ; 
the /aya yoga which centers on the stirring of the latent force, 
kundalini, and the resultant awakening of the dormant organs 
(chakras) of the various psychic powers; the bhakti (devotion) 
yoga; and the mantra (incantation) yoga. The most enlightened 
opinion appears to regard these several yogas as more or less com- 
plementary rather than as strictly alternative ways of reaching the 
spiritual goal. 


Although the book’s table of contents lists only six chapters, the 
book has nine. The last three deal respectively with the Buddha’s 
Eightfold Path to attainment of Nirvana, with the Chan and Zen 
modifications of it in China and Japan, and with the spiritual exer- 
cises of the Mohammedan Sufis. 


This short and readable volume is interesting in itself, but its con- 
tents have little bearing on psychical research: psychic powers — 
telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. — are believed to be acquired auto- 
matically by the yogi in the course of his strivings for the spiritual 
heights; but mystics have generally deprecated attention to such 
matters, as likely to distract the aspirant from his ultimate goal, yoga, 
which they hold has alone true value. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Brown University 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











